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The study examined the implementation challenges of quality assurance in public universities in Ghana 
with a focus on University for Development Studies (UDS). The study adopted a qualitative case study 
design. The data for the study was collected through in-depth interviews, document analysis and 
participants observation. The study revealed that the Directorate of Academic Quality Assurance 
(DAQA) undertakes many activities geared towards quality assurance and enhancement of quality in 
the University. The findings of the study suggest that UDS has taken pragmatic steps to assure quality 
in its operations. However, the implementation challenges of quality assurance include: staffing and 
offices; quality culture; physical and financial resources; commitment and support for quality 
assurance; and absence of a current strategic plan. The author recommends that as a multi-campus 
University, there should be staff and offices on each of the Campuses for effective coordination of 
quality assurance activities. The study concludes that the Directorate of the Academic Quality 
Assurance should be supported to develop a quality assurance culture in the University. 
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INTRODUCTION 

Quality has become a very important issue in higher 
education institutions toward gaining competitive 
advantage in this changing and dynamic environment. 
Quality has been an implicit concern of higher education 
institutions since the establishment of the premier 
university in Ghana in 1948 and its subsequent elevation 
to autonomous status. Chacha (2002) therefore argues 
that universities all over the world are supposed to be 
characterized by quality and excellence, equity, 
responsiveness and effective and efficient provision of 
services, good governance and excellent management of 
resources. 


The rapid changes in the higher education context 
driven by political, economic and socio-cultural forces in 
the latter part of the 20th century have generated concern 
for quality and created challenges to the implicit and 
self-evident traditional views about assuring quality in 
universities (Massy, 2003; Amaral, 2007; Martin and 
Stella, 2007; Becket and Brookes, 2008). The major 
changes include: massification of education, greater 
diversity in terms of programme provision and student 
types, matching programmes to labour market needs, 
shrinking resources, heightened accountability and 
indirect steering of higher education. These have brought 
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a call for more formal (explicit and systematized) quality 
assurance schemes than was needed in the traditional 
elite universities (Brennan and Shah, 2000). As a result, 
various countries all over the world have adopted formal 
quality assurance systems with the purpose to regulate 
and improve quality of their higher education systems. 

Despite the lack of consensus over the concept of 
quality, formal quality assurance has now become one of 
the central components of reform and policy instruments 
to adapt higher education institutions to the increasing 
expectations from both internal and external stakeholders 
all over the world. As Reichert (2008) puts it, quality 
assurance is so widespread and its vocabulary so 
pervasive nowadays in higher education policy and 
discourse that one forgets how relatively recent the 
enthronement of the term ‘quality’ actually is. The quality 
revolution in higher education has underscored the 
expectation that universities must demonstrate that they 
are providing quality education and strives to improve it 
(Anderson, 2006). 

In the Sub-Saharan African countries, formal quality 
assurance is an even more recent phenomenon. The 
increasing concern for quality in many Sub-Saharan 
African countries comes at a time from growing 
recognition of the potentially powerful role of higher 
education for growth and its rapid expansion since the 
new millennium (Materu, 2007). In the recent past, many 
of the Sub-Saharan African countries have implemented 
higher education expansion policies, which resulted in a 
significant enrolment growth (McPherson, 2008) within 
the existing and newly emerging colleges and universities 
as well as in changes regarding student demographics. 
The demand for access in many Sub-Saharan countries 
will increase significantly in the coming years due both to 
demographic growth and to increased access at primary 
and secondary educational levels (Shabani, 2007). 
However, despite the rapid enrolment expansion during 
the last few years, higher education participation rate in 
this region has remained among the lowest in the world 
(6%). At present, the major challenges facing many 
Sub-Saharan African nations include addressing the 
unmet demand for access through rapid expansion of 
their higher education improving quality of their education 
in the context of the prevailing socio-economic, fiscal and 
political constraints. 

A great deal of research work has been conducted in 
the domain of quality assurance over the past three 
decades. Despite the progress that has been made 
through research and debate, there is still no universal 
consensus on how best to manage quality within higher 
education (Becket and Brookes, 2008). Much of the 
research conducted so far focuses on how quality could 
be defined, on the design and relevance of various 
national quality assurance schemes, on appraising the 
applicability of industrial models to higher education, on 
the tension between improvement and accountability in 
both external and internal quality assurance approaches, 


and on the effects of such quality assurance processes in 
higher education in the context of developed countries 
(Harvey and Williams, 2010; Pratasavitskaya and 
Stensaker, 2010). 


Statement of the problem 

Since the establishment of the Quality Assurance Unit in 
2008, there has not been any empirical research on the 
implementation challenges of the Unit. Recent studies by 
Seniwoliba (2014), Okae-Adjei (2012), Tsevi (2014) and 
Boateng (2014), and Badu-Nyarko (2013) have focused 
on quality assurance in public universities, polytechnics, 
private higher education and distance learning 
respectively. The studies conducted by Seniwoliba (2014) 
and Okae-Adjei (2012) were generic and focused on 
student lifecycle framework; Tsevi (2014) examined 
institutional and programme accreditation; Boateng 
(2014) assessed barriers to internal quality assurance in 
private tertiary institutions in Ghana; and Badu-Nyarko 
(2013) examined quality assurance in undergraduate 
distance education at the Ghanaian premier university 
without due consideration for the laid down activities, 
programmes and the implementation challenges to equip 
directors of quality assurance department. 

In view of the aspects examined by these studies, this 
study seeks to examine the activities, programmes and 
the implementation challenges of internal quality 
assurance of University for Development Studies. The 
study considered the concepts and challenges of quality 
assurance practices, the activities and programmes of 
the Quality Assurance Directorate, the evolution of quality 
assurance in higher education in Ghana, the University 
for Development Studies and Quality Assurance as well 
as the implementation challenges since the establishment 
of quality assurance in the University. The study therefore 
seeks to answer questions on the activities and 
programmes undertaken by UDS and the implementation 
challenges encountered. 


REVIEW OF RELATED LITERATURE 

A number of researches have been conducted on quality 
assurance in higher education in Ghana. As a result of 
these most of the writers have raised a number of issues 
on quality assurance following the establishment of 
quality assurance units in tertiary institutions in Ghana. In 
this regard, it is appropriate for this study to provide a 
synopsis of literature on the subject matter of quality 
assurance. 

According to both Okae-Adjei (2012) and Seniwoliba 
(2014), the student lifecycle framework looks at how 
students are admitted, taught and assessed through to 
their graduation with a focus on quality checks at each 
stage. In the former study, the author concludes that the 
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Koforidua Polytechnic was yet to establish a quality 
culture in spite of the efforts in place. The latter study 
also concludes that despite the efforts of ensuring quality 
assurance in the University for Development Studies, a 
lot of students who pass through the system cannot 
graduate and Seniwoliba attributes this bizarre situation 
to the quality assurance culture. 

Tsevi (2014) and Boateng (2014) looked at the quality 
assurance in private higher institutions but followed 
different orientations. Tsevi (2014), considered quality 
assurance from the viewpoint of both the institutional and 
programme accreditation. This study was generic and 
looked at quality assurance in private higher education in 
Ghana. The study concluded that quality assurance has 
truly brought quality to accredited institutions and 
implored the NAB to play its watchdog role in monitoring 
private institutions. Boateng (2014) looked at barriers to 
internal quality assurance in private tertiary institutions in 
Ghana. The thrust of the study was on the perception of 
staff and students selected private tertiary institutions on 
national quality assurance and the barriers to the 
implementation of quality assurance requirements by the 
government quality assurance agencies. The author 
concluded that private tertiary institutions should imbue 
the principles of transparency, openness, responsiveness 
and ingenuity in the development of a quality culture. 

Badu-Nyarko (2013) conducted a similar study focused 
on quality assurance measures that are in place to 
safeguard undergraduate distance education at the 
Ghanaian premier university, University of Ghana. Badu- 
Nyarko considered quality in the areas of student 
admissions, orientation, tutorial systems, course develop¬ 
ment, management, monitoring and examinations. In the 
assessment of all these areas, Badu-Nyarko concluded 
there was maintenance of some form of quality 
assurance geared towards increasing the confidence and 
integrity of the distance programmes. 

According to Bunoti (2011) challenges in higher 
education are influenced by several factors including, 
economic factors, political factors, quality of students and 
faculty, administrative factors and academic factors etc. 
According to Al-Atiqi and Deshpande (2009), higher 
education institutions are facing challenges in several 
fronts; for example, low rate graduations, apprehension 
among students, rising questions of relevance of college 
education for public good. Romina (2013) opined that 
most institutions of higher learning in Nigeria lack staff 
development programme for training and re-training of 
staff. Vibrant staff development programme on a 
continuous basis will help academics and non-academics 
to clarify and modify their behaviour, attitude, value, skills 
and competencies. In this way, they grow and develop in 
their knowledge and thus become more effective and 
efficient in the performance of tasks. Staff development is 
paramount because knowledge of today is only sufficient 
for today. In this era of knowledge explosion and 


emergent knowledge based economy, staff development 
should be the priority of any nation. Quality higher 
education is dependent on the quality and quantity of 
human and material resources put in place in institutions 
of higher learning. The lack of infrastructures such as 
science laboratories, workshops, students’ hostels, 
libraries and electricity will affect the quality of education. 
For good quality delivery, these facilities must meet the 
minimum standard specified by the National Council for 
Tertiary Education (NCTE) and National Accreditation 
Board (NAB). For quality teaching and learning, the class 
size must be small for effective students/teacher 
interaction. Unfortunately, most institutions of higher 
learning in Nigeria, the lecture halls are overcrowded with 
majority of the students standing at the corridors during 
lectures (Romina, 2013: p 7). 


Evolution of quality assurance in higher education in 
Ghana 

Higher education is the facilitator, the bed rock, the power 
house and the driving force for the strong socio¬ 
economic, political, cultural, healthier and industrial 
development of a nation as higher education institutions 
are key mechanisms increasingly recognized as wealth 
and human capital producing industries (Peretomode, 
2007). 

World Bank (2004) argued that higher education is 
fundamental to all developing countries if they are to 
prosper in a world economy where knowledge has 
become a vital area of advantage. The quality of 
knowledge which is generated in institutions of higher 
learning is critical to national competitiveness. It is only 
quality education that can sharpen the minds of the 
individual and help transform the society economically, 
socially and politically. Countries can achieve sustainable 
development by improving through training in higher 
level, the skills of their human capitals. 

In pursuance of these benefits the government of 
Ghana formally introduced quality assurance by 
establishing the National Accreditation Board (NAB), 
under the Ministry of Education (MoE). It is a national 
quality assurance agency responsible for quality 
assurance in higher education within the territorial 
jurisdiction of Ghana. It was established by Provisional 
National Defense Council Law 317, 1993 (PNDCLaw 
317, 1993) which was later amended by an Act of 
Parliament, which resulted in the enactment of NAB Act 
744, 2007. The PNDCLaw 317 mandates NAB as being 
the sole institution responsible for the accreditation of 
both public and private tertiary institutions in Ghana in 
terms of content and standards of programmes. It is also 
to determine in consultation with professional bodies or 
institutions in mounting programmes and the maintenance 
of professional and academic standards. In addition, NAB 
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is responsible for determining the equivalents of Degrees, 
Diplomas and Certificates obtained in Ghana or 
elsewhere. 

The passage of the NAB Act 744, 2007 by the 
Parliament of Ghana does not only make it to retain the 
above responsibilities of NAB but also accorded the 
agency more powers to deal with quality assurance in 
Ghana. The additional responsibilities which have been 
assigned to the agency include: publishing the accredi¬ 
tation status of institutions as well as their programmes 
as deemed appropriate at the commencement of each 
academic year; and advice the President of Ghana on the 
grant of a presidential charter to private tertiary 
institutions. The agency may also perform any other 
function as assigned to it by the Minister of Education. 

Following the PNDCLaw 317 and its subsequent 
amendment into NAB Act 744, 2007, the NAB made the 
establishment of Internal Quality Assurance Unit (IQAU) 
a statutory requirement in tertiary institutions in Ghana. 
Tertiary institutions that are recognized by NAB are 
required to establish IQAU within a maximum of five (5) 
years from the date of first accreditation. According to 
NAB, the existence of functional IQAU is a key indicator 
in assessing the performance of an institution towards 
institutional re-accreditation and the grant of a presidential 
charter (NAB, 2011). 

According to NAB (2011), the functions of IQAU are 
many and depending on its assigned mandate by the 
institution, it may perform one of the following functions: 
review and advise management of the institution’s Strong 
Room; supervise the conduct of examination; facilitate 
capacity building of academic and support staff within the 
institution; ensure institutional accreditation process and 
other quality activities with NAB including annual 
reporting; facilitate the development, dissemination and 
application of quality benchmarks for the various 
academic and administrative activities of the institution; 
facilitate the collation and integration of feedback from 
students and other stakeholders on quality related matters 
in the institution; promote quality culture through the 
facilitation of workshops and seminars on quality related 
themes; act as a link agency by coordinating, docu¬ 
menting and disseminating quality matters; develop and 
maintain a database on quality related information; 
prepare annual report on quality assurance of the 
institution based on the quality benchmarks set out for 
the institution; oversee issues pertaining to the internal 
and external ranking for the institution and its 
programmes; managing the institution’s affiliation with 
mentoring institution; and assisting in the development 
and assessment of curricula. 

For the reasons given above, various tertiary institutions 
particularly public universities/professional institutions 
and private tertiary institutions have established their 
quality assurance Units/Directorates/Offices. This is to 
position the institutions for performance assessment by 


NAB on one hand and to make them competitive in the 
global job market by ensuring compliance with internal 
quality assurance measures and external (national/ 
international) standards with the potential to promote 
comparability of qualifications across institutions of higher 
learning. 


The university for development studies and quality 
assurance 

The University for Development Studies (UDS) was 
established by PNDC Law 279, 1992 with the mandate to 
blend academic work with community development. In 
fulfillment of its mandate, the university has proved itself 
as a centre of excellence in the delivery of higher 
education in the three Northern Regions of Ghana and 
beyond. This is manifested in its methodology of teaching 
as well as its demand driven undergraduate and post¬ 
graduate programmes, which have attracted prospective 
applicants within and outside the country. Within just over 
two decades of its existence, the University has received 
commendation in the international arena for holding itself 
as a credible institution for teaching and learning. This 
achievement is by no means a chance but a conscious 
effort by the University through the implementation of 
quality assurance measures. In order to inculcate a 
quality assurance culture in the University, a Quality 
Assurance Unit was established in 2008 to handle issues 
bordering on quality and enhancement. 

Currently, graduates from tertiary institutions are in 
competition for opportunities in the job market across the 
world. The production of graduates with the right caliber 
of skills for the job market is an indication of the quality of 
training from institutions of higher learning. The 
implementation of quality assurance at both national and 
institutional level is in the right direction because 
graduates from tertiary institutions are in an environment 
defined by local and national needs on one hand and 
international expectations and standards on the other. 
The international expectations and standards have 
increasingly influenced the current wave of enthusiasm 
given to quality assurance in all tertiary institutions in the 
world. It is envisaged that educators, policy makers and 
faculty members appreciate the role of quality assurance 
and strive for excellence by setting appropriate standards 
and draw on the uniqueness of local and national needs 
as well as international expectations and standards in 
order to make graduates competitive in the global job 
market (Hayward, 2006). 

The establishment of quality assurance into higher 
education institutions is aimed at addressing issues in 
higher education. Conscious of this need, developing 
countries in the West African Sub-region have established 
agencies to ensure quality assurance and enhance 
quality in higher education. This is to ensure that higher 
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education in developing countries is comparable to those 
in developed countries (Jonathan, 2000). 


RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 

The study was carried out in the University for Development Studies 
(UDS), Tamale. The University has four satellite Campuses spread 
across the three regions of the North. The Campuses are Navrongo 
(Upper East Region), Wa (Upper West Region), Nyankpala and 
Tamale (Northern Region). The administrative seat of the University 
is in Tamale, which hosts the Central Administration. The main 
administrative functions of the University are carried out in the 
Central Administration implying that all the official correspondence 
of the university takes place in Tamale. There are also offices of 
Deans of Faculties/Schools as well as other administrative offices in 
the Campuses. 


Research design 

The study, geared towards understanding the implementation 
challenges of quality assurance of a muiti-campus public university, 
used a descriptive research design. Bhattacherjee (2012) stresses 
that descriptive research has the primary aim of doing careful 
observation and comprehensive documentation of a phenomenon 
of interest. He noted that such observation is usually guided by the 
scientific method. The study used a qualitative research approach. 
Thus, the study relied on the multiple meanings that respondents 
ascribe to a phenomenon of study based on their experiences 
(Creswell, 2003). In using this approach, the researcher collected 
open-ended data in order to probe for further explanation. 


Population and sampling 

The university has an academic staff population of 618 (554 males 
and 64 females). The student population is made up 16,878 males 
and 6,577 females, making a grand total of 23, 455. Considering 
the huge numbers and the fact that most of the lecturers have little 
or no knowledge of the rational for the establishment of the 
Directorate of the Academic Quality Assurance, the purposive 
sampling approach was used to select the 12 Deans of Faculties 
and Schools, 12 Faculty Examination officers, 5 staff of the 
directorate, 10 lecturers 10 students. The purposive sampling 
technique is based on the researchers’ use of their special 
knowledge and expertise in the selection of participants for 
inclusion in the research. This is to ensure that individuals with 
certain attributes are included in the study. Purposive samples are 
often used when the goal of the research is to describe a situation 
rather than generalization (Glassner et al., 1983). 


Data collection procedure 

There were two main sources of data for this study: secondary and 
primary sources. The secondary sources of data were obtained 
from documented literature including Acts of Parliament that 
established National Accreditation Board (NAB), National Council 
for Tertiary Education (NCTE) and guidelines and reports of these 
agencies. The researchers also consulted books, journals 
newspaper articles and reports relevant to the study. The primary 
source of data was obtained from the field using an interview 
schedule and participants observation. The same interview guide 
was used for the different categories of respondents in order to 
ensure trianguiation of the various responses. According to Denzin 


(1970) trianguiation is broadly viewed as the “combination of 
methodology in the study of the same phenomenon”. Denzin drew a 
distinction between within-method and between-method 
trianguiation. The former which involves the use of varieties of the 
same method to investigate a research issue was adopted for the 
study. 


Data analysis 

The study used a qualitative data analysis using 2007 Excel spread 
sheet packages. It simply involves the analysis of non-numeric 
(qualitative) data from interviews and transcripts. Qualitative 
analysis of data to a large extent depends on the analytic and 
integrative skills of the researcher as well as the personal 
knowledge of the geographic and social context in which the data 
was collected. 

The emphasis in qualitative data analysis is on “sense making” or 
alternatively understanding the phenomena of interest in the social 
setting of the study (Bhattacherjee, 2012). Therefore, thematic 
analysis was employed. To proceed with the analysis, there was 
data cleaning as the first step. At this stage, the data collected was 
edited to deal with all errors and uncompleted statements in the 
course of filling the interview schedule with emphasis on 
maintaining the original ideas provided by respondents. The 
researchers then went through the descriptive statements of the 
respondents in order to identify patterns of responses. This formed 
the basis for coding and categorization of responses. The analysis 
was then carried out based on the themes that emerged from the 
data. 


FINDINGS AND DISCUSSION 

Respondents identified the primary functions of the 
Directorate as ensuring that examination results from the 
Faculties and Schools of the University are authentic and 
cleaned devoid of any typographical errors. This is in line 
with the Directorate’s mandate of setting up a vetting 
committee which vets all examination results on behalf of 
the academic board. Based on the observations made, 
the committee may make comments and provide 
suggestions for any corrections to be effected before they 
are submitted to the Academic Quality Assurance 
Directorate. The Directorate in collaboration with Deans 
and their respective Faculty Examination Officers present 
the vetted results at the Academic Board Meeting for 
approval. Once the results are approved, it can be used 
for processing students’ transcripts and attestation 
letters. In view of this processes, Lewis, et al. (2008) 
posits that learning organizations are organization skilled 
at creating, acquiring, and transforming knowledge; 
modifying its behaviour; facilitating the learning of all its 
members, and continuously transforms itself. 

It was evident from the responses that the Directorate 
organizes orientation workshops for newly appointed 
Senior Members (Academic and Non-Academic) in the 
University where participants are taken through topics 
such as Preparing to Teach, Teaching Methodology at 
the Tertiary Level, the new University Lecturer or 
Administrator, Assessment of Students Learning and 
Testing, ICT as a tool for Effective Teaching and 
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Learning, Demystifying the Quagmire of Conducting an 
Impactful Research and Scholarly Publishing in Tertiary 
Institutions as well as Mentoring in the Academia. In this 
perspective, universities are conceptualized as being 
both explicitly and implicitly built on notions of relevance 
to the importance of learning at an individual level. This 
perspective considers quality of education as a dynamic 
concept involving continuous improvement and 
development of members, practices, processes, and 
outcomes of an educational organization (Cheng and 
Tam, 1997: p23). The main characteristics of a learning 
organization such as universities are: learning culture, 
free exchange and flow of information, commitment to 
learning, valuing people, climate of openness and trust 
and learning from experience (Nakpodia, 2009: p80). 

Respondents also state that the Directorate periodically 
conducts routine assessment of courses and or lecturers 
by students. In this exercise, they mentioned that 
students are given the opportunity to assess the output of 
their course lecturers as well as the courses themselves 
using pre-designed questionnaire. The broad areas 
identified were; the assessment of exercise provided to 
students including course presentation, lecturer’s 
demeanor in class, mode of delivery, pedagogy and 
learning environment. With the exception of the learning 
environment, the rest of the areas of assessment relate 
to the lecturer’s performance. Respondents revealed that 
students are also given opportunity to comment either on 
the lecturer or the course being assessed. The aim of the 
exercise is to improve quality teaching and learning in the 
campuses of the University. This idea is not different from 
the fact that Lim (2001) argues that personal mastery is 
conjoined to the development of the individual’s vision 
whereas systems thinking involve integrating others into 
a coherent theory. He therefore concludes that the main 
purpose of assessing lecturers and courses is to ensure 
that there are visible signs of implementing successful 
quality assurance practices in the university which will 
intend improve students’ learning and in the long run 
provide good job opportunities for grandaunts. 

According to the respondents the Directorate of 
Academic Quality Assurance (DAQA) also conducts 
periodic monitoring and supervises all trimester exami¬ 
nation of lectures as part of the process of assessing 
both students’ and lecturers’ response to lectures and 
collect information from the examination halls using 
questionnaire respectively. In line with this activity, 
Barnett (1992), for instance argued that, at whatever level 
(national, institutional or programme), serious interest in 
the quality of higher education should entail the 
improvement of the student experience. Astin (1993) had 
also the opinion that institutional excellence should be 
measured in terms of the growth and improvement in 
students learning. In a similar vein, Tam (2002) noted that 
‘true quality’ depends to a large extent on the institution’s 
commitment to, and interest in the educational and 


personal development of its students. 

According to Dearstyne (1985), records are essential to 
the administration of High Academic Institutions. Records 
contain the information that keeps institutional program¬ 
mes functioning and they give management of higher 
education a basis for making decisions, administering 
programmes and providing administrative continuity with 
past operations. It is in the light of this argument that 
respondents revealed that the Directorate keeps appro¬ 
priate and up to date information on the accreditation 
status of the university programmes; records of affiliated 
institutions and those in the process of seeking affiliation; 
copies of examination results; documents of the National 
Accreditation Board; and records of the National Council 
for Tertiary Education are also kept to serve as reference 
materials for managing quality related issues in the 
University. 

Respondents openly asserted that the Directorate 
considers students as its primary focus. In line with this 
assertion, it is believed that any university responsive to 
quality assurance highlights models where students are 
in the centre of its services. The models should focus on 
quality of programmes that contribute to the improvement 
of students learning and development. By this design all 
the Universities would be working towards enhancing 
quality of learning and thereby prepare the learner as well 
as society to face future problems and opportunities. The 
respondents argued that the quality management 
framework for higher education should emphasize the 
conditions that affect quality of student learning. These 
include a focus on learning outcomes, on curricula, on 
educational processes, and on quality management. This 
means that invariably the university will be focusing on 
the importance of learning and on culture of continuous 
quality improvement. They said it was in this light that the 
Directorate vets documents from Faculties and Schools 
on the curriculum of programme proposals for National 
Council for Tertiary Education (NCTE) for approval and 
National Accreditation Board (NAB) for accreditation to 
meet the tertiary institutions standard in Ghana. In 
furtherance of this importance, Barnett (1992) argues, 
that the student’s experience is of high quality where 
there is a process of student development designed to 
enable students advance to the higher order capabilities, 
which typify a genuine higher education. 

One critical area respondents think the Directorate was 
greatly closing the gap between lecturers and students 
was it responsibility of investigating appeals brought to its 
notice by students and staff on matters bordering on 
alleged involvement in examination malpractices and 
assault. Any student who feels aggrieved by sanctions 
imposed on him/her for any examination malpractice or 
assault by a lecturer has the mandate to appeal to the 
Directorate for review and or investigation and 
subsequent recommendation of the findings to the Vice 
Chancellor for action. This supports the earlier assertion 
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that any good quality assurance model should focus 
attention on the students being in the centre of its 
services. 


Challenges of the directorate of academic quality 
assurance 

Tertiary institutions in developing countries including 
those in the Sub-Saharan Africa region are usually 
confronted with a number of challenges. One of such 
challenges identified by respondents was inadequate 
staffing and the non-availability of offices across the 
campuses of the University. Despite the fact that the 
Directorate has many functions to perform, it solely relies 
on the services of Faculty Officers who most of the time 
do not carry out the assignments entrusted to them by 
the Directorate. Badu-Nyarko (2013) in a similar study 
brought to the fore similar issues on the coordination of 
undergraduate distance education programmes and 
attributed the situation to weak linkage between academic 
departments that run the programmes on one hand and 
Unit Coordinators and Staff on the other. In cognizance of 
this assertion, it is only the Director of DAQA in the 
University who attends quality assurance workshops 
organized by external quality assurance agencies, while 
other members of staff in the Directorate are left aloof. 
Apart from that, there exist no internally planned training 
programmes to equip the other staff with the necessary 
skills to make them function adequately. Okae-Adjei 
(2012) observed that there was inadequate staff at the 
Quality Assurance Unit of Koforidua Polytechnic which 
affected the performance of the Unit. He concluded that a 
few staff in the Unit have very little experience in quality 
assurance matters. In support of this assertion, Romina 
(2013) posited that most institutions of higher learning in 
Nigeria lack staff development programme for training 
and re-training of staff. Vibrant staff development 
programme on a continuous basis will help academics 
and non-academics to clarify and modify their behaviour, 
attitude, value, skills and competencies. In this way, they 
grow and develop in their knowledge and thus become 
more effective and efficient in the performance of tasks. 

Respondents discovered the absence of quality culture 
in the university as a major challenge that has made 
some members of staff to misconstrue the concept of 
quality assurance as such, it is viewed as a fault finding 
unit and mischievous with the intention of implicating staff 
and so some staff view activities of the Directorate of 
Academic Quality Assurance with suspicion. Instead of 
quality assurance being seen as a transformative 
endeavour of the university which demands collective 
responsibility, the legitimacy of the Directorate is being 
challenged in addressing quality assurance concerns in 
the University. For instance, some academic staff are 
uncomfortable with the monitoring of lectures at the 


beginning of each teaching Trimester. Even though, the 
main rationale for the exercise is to assess lecturers and 
students’ response to lectures performance, it is 
misconstrued as spying on their service. As a result of 
this perception, information on quality related matters is 
often view with some ambivalence from staff. This is 
evident in the way lecturers perceive the activities of the 
Directorate of Academic Quality Assurance and one can 
confidently conclude that considering the present 
situation, quality assurance is nascent and this may take 
time for quality culture to be built in the University. Okae- 
Adjei (2012) and Boateng (2014) also alluded that 
inconsistent quality culture was a challenge in ensuring 
quality assurance in tertiary institutions. In the view of the 
former, he indicated that quality assurance has not been 
fully embraced by all members of staff and view the 
Quality Assurance Unit of Koforidua Polytechnic with 
suspicion. The latter opined that there was dominance 
culture in private tertiary institutions which hampered 
instilling a quality culture. He asserted that with a 
dominant culture coupled with inevitability of change 
leads to resistance. 

The need for physical and financial resources for the 
effective and efficient actualization of quality assurance 
activities was another challenge that came out clearly. In 
spite of the importance of these resources, the 
researchers observed that office space was limited and 
crowded with pile up of used papers especially in the 
general office. The request of the Directorate for laptops, 
desk top computers and their accessories, projectors, 
and stationery was delayed beyond the expected time 
before they were supplied. Besides, that, the amount of 
financial resources allocated to the Directorate falls short 
of its annual budget. This budgetary constraint poses a 
huge challenge to the discharge of the functions of the 
Directorate. Similarly, Okae-Adjei (2012) in his study 
noted that the Quality Assurance Unit of the Koforidua 
Polytechnic was inadequately resourced to enable it carry 
out its mandate. 

Quality assurance thrives in an environment where 
leadership and management of higher education 
institutions are committed to ensuring that quality 
becomes realistic. The study revealed that some Heads 
of Department (HoDs) and Sectional Heads have not fully 
committed themselves to assisting the Directorate to 
carry out quality checks in departments, sections and 
units within their jurisdiction. Some members of staff 
perceive the role of the Directorate as interference of 
their mandatory activities while others term it as 
“policing”. Seniwoliba (2014) pointed out that leadership 
and management in matters of quality assurance in the 
University for Development Studies was apathetic and 
inefficient. Okae-Adjei (2012) in a similar opinion cited 
inexperienced leadership at the departmental level to 
deal with issues and problems that border on quality 
assurance. To buttress this challenge, Romina (2013) 
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argued that quality higher education is dependent on the 
quality and quantity of human and material resources put 
in place in institutions of higher learning. The lack of 
infrastructures such as science laboratories, workshops, 
students’ hostels, libraries and electricity will affect the 
quality of education. For good quality delivery, these 
facilities must meet the minimum standard specified by 
the National Council for Tertiary Education (NCTE) and 
National Accreditation Board (NAB). For quality teaching 
and learning, the class size must be small for effective 
students/teacher interaction. Unfortunately, most 
institutions of higher learning in Nigeria, the lecture halls 
are overcrowded with majority of the students standing at 
the corridors during lectures. 

The absence of a workable strategic plan was also 
cited as a factor adversely affecting the institutionalization 
of quality assurance. Flowever, this purpose of a strategic 
plan in higher education institutions cannot be glossed 
over. It sets out the strengths, weaknesses, goals, 
resource requirements and future prospects of a higher 
education institution. The strategic plan culminates into 
the building of stronger and effective higher education 
institutions for the enhancement of performance and 
quality. In spite of the importance of a strategic plan, the 
university has no current strategic plan in place. The first 
strategic plan for the university spanned from 2003-2008 
but has now been outdated and need review to reflect 
new insights and strategic direction for the university to 
diversify and make progress. In a similar concern, the 
Directorate has no strategic plan in place which outlines 
how quality assurance should be enhanced in the 
University. In a study conducted by Boateng (2014) it had 
been revealed that there was weak emphasis on strategic 
planning in private tertiary institutions. 


Conclusion 

The establishment of quality assurance in higher 
education in Ghana has been phenomenal following the 
setting up of formal government agencies in the early 
1990s. Since the establishment of National Council for 
Tertiary Education (NCTE) and National Accreditation 
Board (NAB), quality assurance has firmly taken root in 
both public and private tertiary institutions in Ghana. As 
more private tertiary institutions are venturing into the 
tertiary education sector, it is appropriate that manage¬ 
ment of public universities such as UDS support the 
Directorate of the Academic Quality Assurance to 
succeed in bringing the needed academic quality and 
enhancement in the University. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

In view of the implementation challenges enumerated 
above, the following have been recommended for the 


attention of Management of the University for Develop¬ 
ment Studies. 

1. Management should ensure that the Directorate of 
Academic Quality Assurance has well equipped offices in 
all campuses of the University with staff at post. This will 
go a long way to improve coordination of quality 
assurance activities across the Campuses. 

2. The Directorate of Academic Quality Assurance with 
the support of Management of the University should 
create an enabling environment for information dis¬ 
semination on quality assurance through workshops and 
seminars for all staff. This will enhance the idea of 
building a quality culture in the University. 

3. The university leadership should at all levels and the 
Council be involved in and committed to the development 
and implementation of quality assurance. This shall 
involve setting the overall direction of the institution 
towards improvement of quality education, introducing 
policies and structures for quality assurance with clear 
responsibility at all levels and monitoring their 
implementation. In this regard, an institution’s leadership 
and management system is effective if it ensures the 
active participation of all actors (staff, students, etc.). A 
professionally capable, credible and visionary leader 
and/or manager is also crucial in this regard. 

4. Management should adequately resource the 
Directorate of Academic Quality Assurance to carry out it 
assigned mandate. 

5. Management of the University should ensure that a 
new strategic plan of the university is prepared upon 
which the Directorate of Academic Quality Assurance can 
craft its own. The availability of a strategic plan of the 
Directorate will provide a sense of direction for the growth 
and enhancement of quality assurance in the university. 
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